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on By ELMORE McKEE 
was Many college men will make the summer count. From his experience in the 
i army and as student secretary at Yale, Mr. McKee has established 
any- some convictions that are worth propagating. 
and N about thirty days you and | will be Generac Artirupe OF LiFt called upon to give a return to society for 
croup ‘e a ae : SF To : . . 
. the heaving a sigh of relief and embark- Our ethical principles wiil stand in need their ease. 
mpus ing on our vacations—that is, if we of special adaptation to the type of com Have we not usually come back to school 
strial are lucky. Many of our friends will do munity life in which we find ourselves. or college in the fall and wondered what 
— without, except for a week or two. A_ In our general summer attitude of life and im the world has become of the fleetly 
strial vacation is a great thing. It arises out in the whole tenor of our beings we shall passing summer months? Have we usually 
nized of the very nature and needs of man. It have to choose between the spirit of a had much to show for the time elapsed? 
is sanctioned by every one as an annual “moral holiday” and that of a vacation We have felt no trusteeship of our sum- 
_ necessity. It is meant to be a.time of rest, which really marks a milestone of prog- mer time, and instead have filled it per 
Rn of re-creation, and of decided personal ress in our personal lives. Did you ever haps with night after night of late parties, 
gress development. know a time when it was as easy to be breakfasting late in the mornings, the fore- 
cam- From the time when you and I entered selfish as during a summer at a summer noon at the beach with an extra hour of 
— high school or prep school until we shall resort? And so lazy? And so generally basking in the sun, perhaps a drowsy after- 
. have left college we shall have received lax? And surely past experience has noon, or a “tea,” or a game of golf, and 
has and passed through some forty-two vaca- taught us that a summer thus begun ends certainly much aimless chatter, before the 
since tion months, or about three and a half the same way or worse. During those evening’s parties at the movies, at the 
ao out of ten years. These months are de- first weeks our sails will be set. dance or over the card table. The days 
- posited in our time bank and each vaca- have been lazily spent and only a keen 
1 the tion we draw out a check for a certain) Usp or Timi stimulus in the form of a personal pleas- 
n of number of weeks or months. As we The world is not now disposed to look Ure has been potent enough to make us 
wane glance over the vouchers as they come with much favor upon the mere idler, Sit up and take notice. 
sarees back to us, it would be interesting to list’ There is too much turmoil about us that |! am not defaming any one of these 
? on the back of each voucher the returns needs for its adjustment men’s time, en- {rms of summer activity. They are all 
vculty that the time expenditure has brought ergy and thought. In fact the possessors /¢gitimate and wholesome in their proper 
Asso- to us. of great leisure are more and more being Places. It is the way we surfeit in them 
aenne Probably for some of us no periods of that harms. A steady round ot this sort 
be- our dev elopment are so fraught with dis hhh 4 ot thing breeds selfishness, laziness, spime- 
was aster and setbacks as these vacations. For & + lessness and many other things—to say 
raat others no periods mark such an advance : CONTENTS : nothing of the time wasted. 

No schoolmaster will deny that the bene- 5 : For our well-being and that of those 
ithern fits to the individual boy of several years : tan Whidden alt thes \taieteti, Dies : goons, ed we mae afford not © budget 
days, schooling can be irreparably undermined § s sest. By Elmore McKee ; our time m some way, and direct it by 
night, in a few weeks’ vacation misspent. Parents : ‘ : , s force of will, so that each week has in it 
o can expect much from a good boarding  » The Ethics of the Summer Job. : a right amount of sleep, exercise, mental 

school, but the vacation months are their $ By Kenneth Scott Latourette. * activity, work, sociability, spiritual com- 
own responsibility Too few supplement : A Pleneer Association. By Carter : munion and unselfish service. _ This tume 
the months of schooling in the right way, s Rogers. >. BSovews much in preparation for out 
and many allow the vacation months to & ; » future service to mankind as are the win 
hecome a time of general selfish let : Through the Eyes of Visitors e ter months. 

ome . From Other Lands. . 

Fortunately, it is becoming more and : The Student and the Social Ques- : FAMILY RELATIONS 

more fashionable to du something worth & tion. By Samuel McCrea Cavert. $ Some of us seem to make of our homes 

while in the summer. Summer camps, in : : ? s a lodging house or hotel. We come and 

dustrial work, summer schools, summer : International Questions from the : go as we please at any hour of the day 

* Christian’s Point of View. By = . : ¥ - 
employment and travel will keep many busy = § J. Lovell Murray s or night, breakfast at our own con 
for part or most of this coming summer. & § venience, take long trips away from hom« 

Many of us will, however, and rightly in : : F ° all seemingly oblivious ot our membet 

our own personal cases, be spending our 8 Editorials: : ship in the family circle. American family 

free time at summer resorts, in the moun ° vies 2B , s life is becoming badly enough disrupted 
tains, on the lakeside, or on the seaboard. 5 ee ee ee : today by grosser evils. We do not need 

The summer resort in many ways presents : RETREATS TO STRONGER Posirions. : to add to these by failing to seek for our 

a unique phase of American life, unique § * joys in the family circle and to give there 

in its atmosphere, its problems and its op- & News and Views. * to a large share of our time For after 

portunities. These remarks are addressed ¢ s all the family presents the completeness 
primarily to those of us school and college : Students of the World. : and the variety that affords pleasure at 
men who are this year to be among that §$ Notes from the Field. e its best. Is there no place in our summer 
section of our American populace which = & * plans for tamily evenings at the fireside, 
will find itself “summering” at the resorts. Reccvcidedboceetusatseabsacsesenesesneet tamily Picnics, family sailing parties, 
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family and family prayers? It 
takes only a little initiative to see these 
things through. Think of the pleasure in 
them and the appreciation of parents whom 
we can help to keep young. Of course, 
we do not need to be exclusive in these 
pleasures and can often expand our family 
so that it gives pleasure to many 


games, 


cir¢ le 
others. 


FRIENDSHIPS 

You expect to keep in touch with you 
friends this summer, don’t you? But will 
ou? We have usually been just too down- 
right lazy and occupied in selfish pursuits 

But before us stretch out 
quiet summer hours when 
we can, if we will, send through the mails 
Christian fellowship 
among a triends and 
Our friends are apt to need us most 


to write letters 


those golden 
many a message Ol 


wide range otf rela- 


tives 


hen we are away from them 

\nd close at hand we shall have the 
chance to be a friend to many a boy ol 
inally al age. We ought to know by how 


that we cannot have a friend without being 
me. Our tendency will be to be super 

ial and than the 
veneer of our own personalities and never 
Sum 


never to show more 


to get beneath the veneer of others 
mer resort life can become about as super 
I 


cial and meaningless and flabby as any 


life we can think of. It can also be a 
nobbish and cliquish and exclusive. Yet 
through it all there are friends to be won 


if we can only get beneath the surtace of 
people. There are those whom we 
greatly \ big-hearted, comradely 
is needed. And when the possessor 
f it comes around every one hails him as a 
leader and likes him. Men from the stu 
dent will find the summer re 
sort their first laboratory for the practical 
their Steady 


consistent Christian living day by day will 


Cal 
he Ip 
spirit 


conterences 


application of hew vision 


have its influence, and is what is needed 
RELA Wirth GIRLs 

It may be that the biggest test we shall 
have in which to show the stuff of which 

are made will be in our relations with 
irl It is easy enough for one to think 
he is in love in the summer time L he 
onditions are all set ‘The atmosphere 1s 
one of none too much reserve. One its off 
on a holiday. But how shallow the aver 
a summer acquaintance of this sort is! 
You know and | know how few men meet 


at the summer resort the girl they eventu 
ally marry If they do, they 
much of her at the 

just generation 
flirtation 


al eT Set 
time 
today 
and love-making and en 
nt so lightly, that we have so many 


home in winter 


it 1s because our 
take s 

gagem 
broken engagements, and what is worse, so 
many untortunate marriages. Summer in 
timacies, based on superficial and not basi 


attractions, have been responsible for many 


a wrecked engagement later on. Am I 
right (nd it is all so cruel. For one can 
never wholly make up for past mistakes 

The “wise guy” who thinks this 1s idl 
talk will be just the one to get fooled 
Let genuine wholesome friendship with 
many a fine American girl take the plac 
f selfish intimacy with one or two. Let 
the sentiments of the passing moments b« 
ifted so that nothing may prevent our ap 


preciating real love when it comes. And, 


> 


above all, let chivalry be in evidence so 
that American girls may find in American 
men the right response of gentlemanliness 
and may keep themselves worthy to preside 
over the homes of the future. which will 
ever be the bulwark of our national 
society. 


lyPES OF PLEASURE 

A man can be judged by his interests. 
tlis pleasures are part of his interests. 
Swimming, tennis, golf, dancing, cards, 
camp-fires, picnics, sailing, movies—all are 
part of a summer resort program. Each 
is by all means desirable. Some of these 
also present particular kinds of problems. 
Ihere are other pleasures that could be 
more fully developed: fishing, clamming, 
crabbing, camp-fire singing, boat-building, 
carpentry, household chores, reading aloud 
1 alone, helping father, doing a good turn 
daily, having a hobby, going to church, 
leadership of boys, helping the community, 
and countless other ingenious occupations. 

I would not attempt to advocate any one 
pleasure for any one person, only to point 
out what an assortment of pleasures there 
is to choose from, how ingenious some can 
be, how serviceable we can be to others in 
our pleasures and how much a man shows 
himself by what he likes. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION 

We are all willing passively to assent to 
the statement that health will be our big- 
gest asset later on, but no one of us is will- 
ing to take the proper steps now to gain it. 
We think we can do without eight or nine 
hours of sleep a night or can take it as 
well between midnight and nine A. M. We 
think we can overeat at meal times, eat 
between meals, stuff on sodas and candy, 
smoke incessantly and then come back in 
the fall and play top-notch football. We 
think we can do without exercise and fresh 
We think 
we can dissipate and undergo incessant 
nervous strain and maintain physical equi 
librium. In case, we wrong, 


air and develop a sound body. 


every are 
vlaringly wrong. 

The mere calling of attention to 
these detrimental tendencies ought to set 
us aright, and make us plan for a summer 
with the right amount of sleep, exercise, 
fresh air, and activity. 


our 


MENTAL HAbits 

At first thought we miglit say our duty 
in the summer is to secure mental relaxa- 
tion after the winter’s toil. We are right 
to a certain extent. But first of all, most 
of us think we have been grinding much 
harder than we really have been. We 
have mistaken being busy for real mental 
achievement and assimilation. And _ sec- 
ondly, relaxation does not imply the col- 
of all mental activity. Variety o1 
interest is better than mental stagnation. 
To say nothing of the wealth of good his- 
toric literature that we ought to be delv- 
time, there come 
within our reach the daily, weekly and 
monthly periodicals that keep us intelli 
gently abreast of the times; the best books 
on modern industrial, social, political and 
international problems; the great biogra 
phies that are appearing, and the study of 
some special “hobby” subjects, such as the 
flowers, the trees, the birds or the stars 


laps« 


ing into in vacation 


I know a schoolmaster who takes up som 
such new phase of study each summer an 
finds in it the relaxation that comes onl 
from new, absorbing pursuits. 

Each book we read is a choice. It pre 
cludes our reading some other book. Th 
newsstands and circulating libraries ar: 
full of trash on which we can waste hour 
of time. Worth-while books must usuall 
be sought. The former can be absorbed i: 
simple sponge-fashion; the latter must b 
masticated and digested—-which is 
for us. Clear, conclusive thinking is rar: 
enough nowadays. Summer resort ethics 
may well demand some of it. Did yo 
ever go off by yourself for an hour at 
time, or even for a whole morning just t 
think? Try it. 


we ei 


Morar ToNe 
The preceding paragraphs have dwelt in 
directly a great deal upon moral tone. W 


( 
resort 


know the hazards of a summer 
We also know its glorious opportuniti 


for general all-round development, mora 
advancement, and healthy service to othe 
Each of us is going to set for ourselv« 
and radiate a certain moral tone. Its 1 
fluence will be either upward or down 
ward. If we think it is neutral we may 
be sure it is downward. Our persona 
lives are either going to be fortified am 
morally triumphant or go on a declin 
Our relations with others will reflect th 
same trend. And this leads me into th 
final and most important 
summer life. 


phase of ow 


PuttinG RELIGION INTO ACTION 

Oh, tor a little backbone among peopl 
at our summer The trouble i 
that we leave the city, pack our troubles 
into the kit bag which we store away i 
the city home, and go carefree off for th 
summer. No wants to be burdenc: 
with taking the initiative and with leade1 
ship. Hence events take their course. 

But there is no such thing as a “mor: 
holiday” in the Kingdom of God. <A: 
when you find some great radiant Chri 
tian soul, man or woman, at 
or in the mountains, young and old usuall 
flock around, following his or her leade: 
ship and reaping dividends of wholesom 
pleasure and recreation. We have a mag 
nificent chance really to generate a Chris 
tian atmosphere and to lead people int 
wholesome pursuits and new realms of joy. 
The Christian spirit is essentially a joyful 
one. Wherever it is men should be mad 
happy by it: 

Are we going to share our automobiles 
canoes, sailboats, motorboats, houses, dan 
ces, and parties with peuple who will really 
enjoy them, or hoard them and be exclu 
sive with them? Are we going to tak« 
an unselfish and public interest in_ the 
young boys of the town or camp, in thi 
local camps, clubs, charities, churches and 
public affairs? How about church going 
Is there any real reason for avoiding it i 
summer more than in winter? We miglit 
arouse the interest of others in the littl 
struggling local church. Or if we are fat 
from a town we might get up a Sunda) 
evening service in our own community and 
add thereby immeasurably to the tone o 
our community life. Are we going to shar 
our spiritual joys and faith with those of 
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our own househeld? Are we going to 
keep up our own private prayer life? And 
are we going to search out the lonely, the 
tired, the distressed and the sick at heart 
(who exist in droves at aly summer re- 
sort, external appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding), and be to them true 
Christian friends and evangelists? The 
inspiration and Christian experience that 


you and I have stored up tn school and 
college need not want for adequate out- 
lets and expression amoung family, friends 
and summer community. 

These remarks have been penned in no 
sense of undue condemnation of modern 
conditions or of pessimism as to our na- 
tional moral outlook. There are scores 
who lead matchless lives at summer resorts 


and who generate helpful influence. But 
it is far better to look our own experi- 
ence squarely in the face and admit that 
summer vacations can be the most de- 
moralizing periods in a man’s life, that 
they present great problems and yet also 
great opportunities for re-creation (reall) 
being re-created), for upbuilding of char 
acter, and for Christian service to others. 


THE ETHICS OF THE SUMMER JOB 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


NE of the striking differences be- 
tween American students and their 
fellows in Great Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe is the fact that so 
large a proportion are in part or in whole 
supporting themselves. The very phrase 
which springs to one’s lips: “working one’s 
way through college,” has become almost 
technical and shows the extent to which 
the practice is a familiar one. With us 
higher education is in ideal and to a large 
extent in practice not the privilege of the 
sons of the wealthy but the right of all. 
In the Old World higher education is by 
tradition one of the prerogatives of the 
aristocratic few: we increasingly hold that 
it should be open to all who have the 
mental ability to profit by it. As a result, 
the vacations of the majority of our col- 
lege and university students are spent in 
some sort of remunerative labor and in 
May or June the problem of the “summer 
job” becomes acute on every campus. 
This is as it should be. The fact that 
so many of our students spring from the 
ranks of those who toil with their hands 
and that a majority must during certain 
seasons of the year join those who are 
self-supporting makes for self-reliance and 
initiative. More important still, it helps 
to lessen the danger of the cleavage be- 
tween those who hold college degrees and 
those who do not; between the “intellec- 
tuals”’ and the “proletariat.” It is the 
existence of this cleavage in the Old 
World which has helped to make class 
differences more distinct, mutual misun- 
derstandings easier, and the solution of 
many of the social and political problems 
of Europe more difficult. The fact that in 
America so many of our students return 
in their vacations to the farm, to the fac- 
tory bench, to the lumber camp, and to 
the mine, makes for a greatly needed mu- 
tual understanding between those who toil 
with their hands and those who toil with 
their heads. Americans should view with 
alarm any tendency of our undergraduates 
to spend their long vacation in summer 
resorts. Not only are these often demoral- 
izing in their atmosphere of idleness and 
pleasure seeking, but they prepare boys to 
become economic parasites, to look for the 
easy nook in life, and to despise and mis- 
understand those who must earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of their brow. 
While the summer job for the college 
student is an American institution which 
is to be highly commended and encour- 
aged, there are tendencies connected with 
it against which every undergraduate 
needs to keep on his guard. In the first 


place, there is the danger that the man 
will look for a position which combines 
large remuneration with the minimum of 
effort and entirely disregard the question 
of whether the employment is socially 
useful or injurious, honest or dishonest. 
Fortunately, the rulings of our eligibility 
boards make it wrong to play summer 
baseball for profit. No student with any 
sense of honesty will go into such an 
occupation and then hide the fact to main- 
tain his standing as an amateur. He will, 
too, discountenance any subterfuge by 
which remuneration is really given for 
playing baseball but is ostensibly given for 
some light work around a factory or a 
hotel. Where the primary object of an 
employer in hiring a man is to get a 
player for his baseball team no right think- 
ing student will accept the place and then 
claim in the fall to be an amateur. It is, 
moreover, open to serious question whether 
a student should accept certain kinds of 
employment around summer resorts. Cer- 
tainly a position at a race track maintained 
for betting purposes is wrong, even though 
at least one student has been known to 
justify his acceptance of one by saying 
that if he did not take it some one else 
would. Certainly, also, playing a piano or 
some other musical instrument in an 
amusement hall where questionable danc- 
ing is allowed, is wrong. Playing for most 
of our movies, although generally coun- 
tenanced, is, when one remembers the 
character of the pictures, open to serious 
question. Even so apparently useful a po- 
sition as bell boy or clerk in a summer 
hotel must be accepted only after the char- 
acter of the establishment is known. Col- 
lege men have been spoiled or seriously 
injured in one summer spent in the atmos- 
phere of some hotels. 

One of the most general forms of sum- 
mer employment is that of canvasser. Each 
summer students by the hundreds sally 
forth to sell aluminum ware, stereoscope 
views, books, brushes, and the like. Now, 
while many of these articles are useful, 
some are of very doubtful utility. Many 
a farmer or farmer’s wife has been in- 
veigled by a clever salesman into buying 
some book or some article which is all but 
useless. Certainly before a student is per- 
suaded by a skilful advance agent into 
agreeing to canvass for an article he should 
satisfy himself that it is really useful. He 
should also satisfy himself that the price 
which is asked is not more than a fair one; 
not more, for example, than the purchaser 
would have to pay at some store, Then 
in selling the article the canvasser, if he 


has any regard for fair play, will not try 
to over-persuade his customer or to mis- 
represent the facts. Nor will he, if he has 
any regard for his self-respect, make capi- 
tal of the fact that he is a vollege student 
and that buying from him would be in 
the nature of aid to his college education. 
This, of course, is beggary thinly disguised. 

A student will not only demand that his 
proposed summer occupation be socially 
useful, but he will be sure that in filling a 
position he is giving value received. 
There is, as every one knows, a _ wide- 
spread opinion that college training unfits 
a man for hard work and that it leads 
him to do his tasks superficially and with 
his eye on the clock. Those of us who 
spend our lives behind a teacher's desk 
are sometimes tempted by what we see 
before us to believe this opinion to be 
well-founded. In our better moments, 
however, we know that on the whole it is 
not. Still there are students who are slip- 
shod or dishonest or both, or who put no 
enthusiasm into their work. Those traits 
of character inevitably crop out in what- 
ever they undertake and are responsible 
for much of the public’s suspicion of the 
whole breed of college men. Every under- 
graduate who accepts summer employment 
can help to allay this doubt. 

There is, too, a widespread popular be- 
lief, not entirely unjustified, that the col 
lege student thinks of himself as a class 
apart, superior to others and not subject 
to the laws of the community. Such a 
belief makes for ill-feeling and class di 
visions. That a man should be different 
after a year or more at college is to be 
expected, and if that difference is in cour 
tesy, keenness of mind, wholesome con- 
versation, unselfishness, breadth of out 
look, and the ability to work with others, 
it is to be welcomed. If, however, the dif- 
ference is in snobbery, a peculiar cut of 
clothes, and carelessness of the rights of 
the community, it is to be condemned with- 
out qualification. To the first kind of dif- 
ference no one need take exception, but 
the student who is loyal to his college and 
to the best in American life will see that 
his conduct gives no occasion for belief 
that the second kind of difference is char- 
acteristic of him or his fellows. 

To sum up what has been said, the sum- 
mer job is highly desirable and practically 
every college man should seek one. In it 
he has the opportunity for great service 
and genuine satisfaction; but in it also 
there is room for much damage to him- 
self and to others. If he is wise he will 
cleave to the one and avoid the other. 








A PIONEER ASSOCIATION 


BOUT three-quarters of a century 
A ago some of the more energetic 
students of Hanover College, Indi- 
ana, resolved themseves into a Society of 
Religious Inquiry. They were quite ig- 
norant of the part that this Society was 
to play in starting a great student move- 
ment which, under God, was destined to 
exert world-wide influence. That, years 
later, leadership should come from this 
Society for the creation of the great Inter- 
collegiate Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, together with its offspring, the 
Student Volunteer Movement, and the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine hopes. 

During the early years of the college, 
by mutual agreement but with no formal 
organization, the students were wont to 
assemble in the old College Chapel each 
Saturday night for a service of prayer. 
By the fall of 1848 they had come to real- 
ize the need of organization and so they 
formally organized on October 7th of that 
year. Four days later the twenty-two 
charter members subscribed their names 
to the constitution of the “Society of Re- 
ligious Inquiry.” At this time there were 
in different colleges scattered over the 
country student religious organizations 
which in most cases took the name “So- 
ciety of Religious Inquiry,” although these 
had no intercollegiate relationships. 

Jetween 1858 and 1870 student Young 
Men’s Christian Associations were formed 
in about ten colleges of the country. The 
first of these were formed at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and the University of 
Michigan in the years 1858-59. In 1870 
the Society of Religious Inquiry at Han- 
over College reorganized and became af 
filiated with the Y. M. C. A. The zeal of 
the student leaders of the Hanover Col- 
lege Association for the extension of their 
work in other colleges led them to accept 
the invitation extended in March, 1871, to 
send a delegate to the State Y. M. C. A. 
Convention held in Greencastle, Indiana. 
At this Convention delegates were also 
present from Wabash and De Pauw. 

The delegates from these three colleges 
induced Mr. Robert Weidensall, the first 
paid secretary of the National Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., to visit the Indiana 
colleges in the weeks following this con- 
vention. His visit to Hanover was not 
only of great significance to the local As- 
sociation, but also to the Intercollegiate 
Y. M. C. A. movement, because of its ef- 
fect on the life of the president of that 
Association, A. H. Moment. He became 
so enthusiastic regarding Association work 
that he took the leadership in raising a 
fund to send a delegate from this small 
college Association to the National Con- 
vention of the Y. M. C. A., which was to 
be held in Washington in May, 1871. The 
enlarged interest resulting from participa- 
tion in these State and International con- 
ventions led the Hanover Association to 
be represented again at the national con- 
vention which was held in Lowell, Mass., 
in the spring of 1872. The delegate sent 


h 


By CARTER ROGERS 


from the Hanover Association to this con- 
vention was Luther D. Wishard, a young 
but enthusiastic Christian freshman. The 
impression made by this convention and 
by the personality of Mr. Weidensall on 
Wishard, who had ,traveled halfway across 
the country for this meeting, was a most 
important influence in hastening the crea- 
tion of the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. 
movement. Some years later Mr. Wishard 
wrote to Mr. Weidensall as follows: 

“T have never forgotten, I shall 
never forget, your warm greeting to 
the verdant freshman who attended 
his first International Convention in 
Lowell in 1872. You were the only 


Y. M. C. A. to put Luther Wishard into 
the position of first traveling secretary for 
the Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. Mr. Wishard’s acceptance of 
this call and his ten years of pioneer ser- 
vice in the schools and colleges of the 
country is a wonderful example of what 
is happening all the time when students 
have the faith to dare great things for 
Christ and His cause. 

Not only did the Hanover College As- 
sociation play this large part in helping 
to create the Intercollegiate Association 
movement, but this college Association has 
the distinction of having erected the first 
college Y. M. C. A. building in the world. 








THE FIRST COLLEGE 


man who showed me any personal at- 
tention during that convention. I re- 
member some eloquent speeches by 
some of the dignitaries, but your hand 
clasp and reception moved me more 
than any speech.” 

In the fall of 1875 Luther Wishard en- 
tered Princeton to finish his college course. 
He became a member of the Philadel- 
phian Society, a student religious society 
similar to the Society of Inquiry at Han- 
over, and dating back to 1825. Wishard’s 
activity in the Philadelphian Society led 
to his election as its president in the fall 
of 1876. Because of the influence of the 
Hanover Association on his own life, he 
soon brought about a reorganization of 
the Philadelphian Society, affiliating with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Under the inspiration of William Earl 
Dodge, Sr. (who at that time was a promi- 
nent member of the International Commit- 
tee of the Y. M.C. A.), and of his two sons, 
William Earl Dodge, Jr., and Cleveland 
H. Dodge, then students at Princeton, 
Wishard was instrumental in getting the 
Philadelphian Society back of a movement 
for the creation of an Intercollegiate Y. M. 
C. A. It was not strange, therefore, that 
when the delegates from the twenty-six 
college Associations came together in 
Louisville, Ky.. and by their action created 
the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A., that they 
should have put pressure on the national 


Y.M.C. A. BUILDING 


This was done in the spring of 1883. The 
work was done entirely by the students 
There was a hall seating 100, fitted up with 
stove, chairs, organ and leaders’ table. In 
the rear of the building was a room, twelve 
by twenty feet, used for cabinet meetings 
Bible classes, and social purposes. A year 
or two later other college Associations, 
notably ‘Cornell, Yale and McGill, secured 
separate buildings for Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters. 

It is very interesting to note the activi 
ties carried on by the Hanover College 
Association during the first two or three 
years of its affiliation with the Y. M. C. A. 
Every Saturday night they conducted re 
ligious meetings for the students. On Sun- 
day they sent many of their students out to 
Sunday schools as teachers and to churches 
in isolated communities to take charge of 
the preaching services. Their program 
also included a Bible course for the stu- 
dents and many forms of practical service 
such as visiting the sick and relieving 
neighborhood distress. 

Like every organization of its kind, the 
Hanover Y. M. C. A. has had its ups and 
downs. In the fall of 1917 the Y. M. C. A. 
began to realize that it had been sleep- 
ing. In 1919 the students raised about 
sixteen hundred dollars which was used 
to paint, paper and refurnish the old 
hall so that now the building is a most at- 
tractive and homelike one. 
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THROUGH THE EYES OF VISITORS FROM 
OTHER LANDS © 


XOME time ago I asked a prominent 

alumnus if he would be so kind as to 
give to an undergraduate a pointer which 
would help him in his college career. He 
replied by telling me his own motto: “I 
would be intellectually keen, physically fit, 
socially accomplished, and __ spiritually 
alive.” 

In the phrase “socially accomplished” 
lies the first great difference between the 
student life of America and of Japan. The 
Oriental ideals are intellect, virtue and 
health. We substitute “morals” for “re- 
ligion,” and are apt to ignore the social 
training. The Japanese student is not in- 
ferior to his American cousin in his indi- 
vidual attainments, but he falls far short 
of the American social standard. He may 
have learning, character, and patriotism, 
bue he is not always socially accomplished. 
Indeed, he may have good manners, but 
is not a “good mixer.” Why is this? The 
answer lies in his past training. Japan 
must learn American sociability. 

The keystone of this 
democracy. 


sociability is 
In your American institutions 
boys and girls, rich and puor, study side 
by side. There is not the prejudice of 
social rank. Their attitude is perhaps best 
summed up im their universal greeting, 
“Hello!” 

Here let me comment upon what seems 
to me, in a way, to be a contradiction of 
the general democratic spirit. I refer to 
the subjection of freshmen to what you 
call “hazing and initiation.” I was much 
surprised to see the yearlings treated with 
“paddles.” I presume that the purpose is 
to force compliance with college customs, 
and to banish any opinions of individual 
superiority. But while I agree that the 
spirit is good, I frankly confess that I 
can only believe that the methods used 
make the initiation process the one blot 
on the otherwise praiseworthy condition of 
American college life. 

In some Japanese high schools in the 
country, the senior class is accustomed to 
punish the offenders in the lower classes 
by beating them publicly on the parade 
ground. I thought that this was barbar- 
ism. Now I come to America and witness 
the procedure called initiation. And really 
can you explain to me the difference? Let 
me go even further; in none of our Jap- 
anese colleges is there any custom re- 
sembling initiation. 

The next fundamental difference be- 
tween American and Japanese students lies 
in your refreshing sense of humor. You 
strike your best friend, without any rea- 
son, and then shake hands with him. You 
would be a rash man to risk such a prank 
in Japan. Your college humor sheet with 
its caricatures and jokes, and your pe- 
culiar custom of giving friendly nicknames 
are alike unknown in Japanese universities. 

The reason is not far to seek. The 
American people live a comparatively easy 
life. They have no need to carry long 
faces. They have their scientific, large- 
scale farming, their labor-saving machines, 
and their high wages. Even money-mak- 


These articles might be called the 
publications of a Committee on 
Friendly Criticism of American 
Students. Those who have profited 
by the rare fellowship with these 
friends from other lands who are 
flocking to the United States in in- 
creasing numbers will not be sur- 
prised at the painstaking and help- 
ful criticism of these papers. The 
reader must not necessarily agree 
that these criticisms are universally 
applicable to American student life 
in order to be appreciative of the 
spirit in which these friends have 
written. 


ing they regard as a game, while to the 
Japanese it is a serious and bitter struggle 
for existence. A Japanese student must 
study long and hard to pass college en- 
trance requirements, for only about ten 
per cent of the applicants make passing 
grades. Colleges are so few that only the 
best students can be admitted. After en- 
trance, the student must still study night 
and day to prepare himself for his fight 
to make a living. Perhaps this sense of 
humor will be the hardest phase of Ameri- 
can atmosphere to introduce into Japan. 
Another striking contrast is revealed in 
the motives for study in the two countries. 
The American incentive seems almost 
wholly utilitarian, while the Japanese is 
mixed with much more ambition for fame 
than for money. In this country many of 
the students study Spanish, because Ameri- 
can business is fast finding a market in 
South America. But the cultural study of 
Latin and Greek is, I fear, largely aban- 
doned. On the other hand, while Japan 
has business relations with China and Si- 
beria, very few Japanese students can be 
found studying the languages of these 
countries for commercial purposes. But 
they are all required to pursue the ancient 
Eastern classics and also English or any 
other European language, which in our 
country is now a sign of higher educa- 
tion. We are thirsty for knowledge, and 
we study for study’s sake. We are the 
sons of Samurai; we are not business men. 
American students can learn practically 
everything in their own language. The 
knowledge of the world is at their dis- 
posal in English text-books. But the Jap- 
anese boy who desires a higher education 
must study everything in English, German 
or French. Thus he must spend more 
than half of his time and energy on a 
foreign tongue. I wonder what would 
be the grades of the majority of Ameri- 
can students if they had to study course 
after course in a language with which 
they were at best imperfectly familiar. 
In conclusion, I wish in all sincerity to 
commend the American university. Your 
eo-education, self-government, athletics, 


music, and religious enthusiasm are all 
good—are all desirable for Japan, too. We 
need a social reformation in Japan: That 
is true. But we also need an educational 
reformation. 
Itsujt Kawal, 
Denison University. 


MERICAN student life is character- 

ized in a marked way by three fea- 
tures: buoyancy of spirit; power of initia- 
tive and organization; prominence of 
athletics. 

The typical American student is a “jolly 
good fellow,” cheerful, care-free, keen- 
witted and full of fun. But he is also a 
hard worker—that is, when he is inter- 
ested in anything—energetic, resourceful. 
Whatever he does, he does with vim and 
“pep.” He leads a busy life, for he is in- 
terested in many things, of which attend- 
ance at classwork seems to be the least 
interesting. If one were to judge by the 
announcements in the college paper, his 
life is one round of dances, shows, fra- 
ternity functions and athletic events, with 
plenty of jazz, yells and songs thrown in. 
Compared with him, the Oriental student 
appears altogether too  serious-minded. 
The latter takes his education seriously 
and works at it with a kind of ascetic 
devotion, thus missing much of the good 
time which college life brings. The Ori- 
ental student has cause for serious-mind- 
edness, for he is occupied with national 
and social problems in his home-land and 
with thoughts about their solution. But 
when condition demands it, the American 
student can be serious-minded, as_ the 
splendid record college students made dur- 
ing the world war bears testimony. 

The American student is noted for his 
power of initiative and organization. He 
undertakes all sorts of things, such as the 
publication of papers, organization of 
clubs, fraternities, athletic games, and self- 
government, which involve large financial 
and executive responsibilities. It makes 
college life a valuable preparation for fu- 
ture careers in the world. It is a won- 
derful national asset. In the Orient, where 
obedience and following the elders have 
been pounded into the heads of the young 
for generations, students are more ready 
to follow than to do anything “on their 
own hook.” This defect is, however, be- 
ing remedied by the adoption of educa- 
tional principles that encourage rather 
than discourage initiative, as in the past. 

Athletics seem to play too prominent a 
place in American college life. They ab- 
sorb the larger part of the energy and at- 
tention of the students. Colleges seem to 
be better known by their achievements in 
athletics than by lines more germane to 
educational institutions. At least, this is 
the impression one gets when one turns to 
the evening paper and reads, on the one 
hand, columns and columns of description 
about intercollegiate contests in football, 
boxing, rowing, and of discussion of the 
prospects of various college teams; and 
on the other hand, not a word of what 
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the colleges are doing along scholarly 
lines. Athletics has its place in a well- 
rounded curriculum, but when its gets out 
of proportion and sets up false standards 
of excellence and monopolizes the en 
thusiasm and praise that should be dis 
tributed more widely among various 
forms of achievement, then it becomes a 
disadvantage. William James suggested a 
substitute for war for the development of 
the so-called martial virtues. Can a sub- 
stitute not be found for athletics, as gen- 
erally conceived, for the development of 
the good qualities now associated with it? 

It is interesting to note that the stu- 
dents in China today are deeply absorbed 
in social service. Especially since 1919, 
this new phase of student life has become 
very prominent. The students in almost 
every institution of high school and college 
vrade are promoting various forms of so- 
cial service, such as conducting play- 
grounds, maintaining free evening and day 
schools, and giving public lectures. The 
colleges vie with one another in the ex- 
cellence of the social work done. It is 
calling forth tremendous enthusiasm and 
support, and developing the fine qualities 
of self-denial, loyalty and devotion for the 
welfare of others. What athletics is to 
\merican students, social 
Chinese students. 
couragement of 


service is to 
Perhaps greater en- 
social service among 
American colleges than there is now will 
bring imteresting results, 

Y. , & Tsu, 


Shanghai University. 


ORE than ten years have elapsed since 
I came to this country. My experi- 
ence has not been a monotonous one. I 
studied a while in the Japanese Y. M. C. A. 
night school in Pueblo, Colorado. I at- 
tended a normal school in Kansas. Then 
| was graduated from a state university 
in the Middle West and have been taking 
a part of my graduate work in the East. 

| cannot recall how many acres of win- 
dow. glasses | washed. I cannot estimate 
how many square miles of lawns I cut 
and raked. I cannot calculate how many 
carloads of coal I shoveled into furnaces. 
Neither can I tell how many bushels of 
dirt and dust I beat out of carpets. That 
is not all. I worked in sugar beet fields, 
on railroad sections and even went on the 
stage one summer. I ventured even to 
cook, to say nothing of washing dishes. 
Perhaps these accounts may cause the 
reader to think that I have not been in 
school. If so that is wrong. I have been 
literally burning the midnight oil not be- 
cause | have to get my lessons but be- 
cause I like to study. My outside work 
has been a great source of education. In 
this | get a real practical viewpoint of 
life by coming in contact with various 
kinds of people. Here I have received a 
good training for citizenship. 

At this point I should like to consider 
the merit of organizations or institutions 
as against personal work. To this propo- 
sition I say the personal touch has had 
apparently a greater influence over me 
than the institutional. Perhaps, this state- 
ment needs some explanation. I do not 
underestimate the institutional life such as 
the college which gives one the tools of life, 
the Church which lights one’s pathway, or 
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the Y. M. C. A. which stabilizes three 
dimensions of humanity. The test of the 
institution is the way it paves the way for 
an occasional spark of personal influence. 

One cold winter night in Colorado after 
my night school class, I was talking to 
the Japanese missionary who was helping 
the boys in translation, I had been told 
before that any language must be acquired 
before one reaches his twenties. 1 hap- 
pened to mention that I was nearly twenty 
and that therefore there was no hope for 
me to go very far in the study of the 
English language. He said in a half in- 
terrogative way: “I do not think so. You 
are still young.” This was a turning point 
in my life. From this moment 1 de- 
termined to pursue an educational career. 

While at Kansas, | attended every Sat- 
urday evening the Upper Room Bible Class 
conducted by T. M. Iden. Here I re- 
ceived a profound influence. One evening 
I had a little chat with one of the mem- 
bers of this class, a man prominent in 
campus affairs. Il asked this man what 
he did during the summer. My supposi- 
tion was that he spent the summer in 
Maine or somewhere in the north fishing 
or hunting. His answer was a surprising 
one to me. He said that he worked in 
the harvest fields in western Kansas. This 
statement made me understand the reai 
meaning of the nobility of labor. After 
that I never hesitated to say that I cooked 
out in Colorado during the summer. 

To a foreigner who is not accustomed 
to the ways in this country, to work identi- 
fies a man with a certain class in which 
he is likely to remain. Here in this coun- 
try to labor is only to attain something 
better. It means merely a transitional 
Stage, not a permanent one. 

The further dignity of labor is illus- 
trated by another example. After I was 
through with the final examination leading 
toward graduation from the university 
there were some ten days till commence- 
ment. I put on an old pair of overalls 
and worked for a building construction 
company on the campus. Early one morn- 
ing on my way to work | met with one 
of the deans who called my name and 
greeted me, even though I was in a la- 
borer’s costume. It was indeed a greater 
source of delight to me than the sheep- 
skin which I received a few days later. 

I am going to illustrate another kind 
of impression I have received. One day 
during my years as an undergraduate, I 
was practicing a speech with another stu- 
dent in one of the rooms on the campus. 
We did not have notebooks with us at 
that time, but we needed something upon 
which to put mispronounced words. | 
reached for a pad about three by four 
which is used for the instructor’s at- 
tendance report. The student told me that 
I should not use it for 1t belonged to the 
State. This remark made me ashamed of 
myself for having so small a conception 
of property rights. 

I have some other kind of experience. 
It is unpleasant to be a certain kind of 
foreigner in this country. Once upon a 
time, one of the professors produced a 
play, “A Pageant of Shakespearean 
Plays.” Our professor announced that 
“Professor B wants a number of 
students in a mob scene. If any one has 


voice enough and wants to help, report to 
him.” I did so. It was surprising enough. He 
said: “We do not need a Japanese. There 
were no Japanese in England at the time 
of Shakespeare.” “How do you know?” 
I said. “There were some communica- 
tions between the Mediterranean countries 
and Japan as early as the time of Shake- 
speare. Maybe there were some Japanese 
in England, then.” “Oh,” said the pro- 
fessor, “the mob scene that we have, rep 
resents a scene which took place before 
the time of Christ. And there were no 
Japanese in Europe then.” To this | re 
plied, “There were no Americans at that 
time, either.” He left the room banging 
the door behind him. 

During the Christmas vacation every 
year, there are socials almost every night 
for the students who cannot go home. 
This function is conducted by the Uni 
versity Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A 
I once attended one of the socials. The 
people who gathered there were nearly 
all strangers though they were all from 
the university. For this reason there must 
be some way to make them acquainted 
The persons who had charge of the func- 
tion devised a good scheme. The girls 
formed one line and the boys another. 
3y placing each line side by side one could 
get acquainted with the person opposite 
A girl who was opposite me sneaked out 
and joined another group for the re 
mainder of the evening. This girl was a 
student in the junior class of the uni 
versity—not a high school girl, but a 
woman. | was told by some American 
friends that some girls act that way even 
to American boys. To this I have nothing 
to say for I have not attended enough to 
witness such action. 

There is another experience of mine to 
show. I had the distinguished honor to 
wait on the table for a banquet of a na- 
tional convention of a certain fraternity. 
As you know, the persons who were con 
vened were from the representative uni 
versities of the country. They were 
chosen people, | was told. But they were 
the wettest bunch I ever saw, even before 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Here is a 
question to ask the reader: “What shall 
I say to my people when I ain asked about 
the results of national prohibition?” 

The foregoing accounts do not mean 
that I have a poor opinion of the Ameri 
cans. I have very dear friends of both 
sexes in this country. My real friends 
are Americans with whom I can exchange 
ideas freely and discuss public questions 
without reservation rather than those of 
my countrymen whose ideals are different 
I cherish the true friendship I have cul 
tivated among the intellectual class of 
young people in my university career more 
than my school education itself. I have 
tried to point out a few things that stand 
out—good or bad—in my memory. 

I must say that the goodness in this 
country is greatly due to the influence of 
religion. My experience in this country 
which is hidden under the level of con- 
sciousness, but which constitutes a large 
part of my habit, is very dear to me, for 
it is going to be my guidance for future 
conduct and influence for good among m) 
people beyond the Pacific. 

SoTroKicHt Katsuizumt, Yale. 
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THE STUDENT AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION 


By SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


General Secretary, Federal Council 


YTUDENTS often pride themselves on 

being “up to date.” One cannot help 
wondering, however, how abreast they are 
of the most challenging social problems of 
the day. What do they know, for ex- 
ample, of the new tendencies in the direc- 
tion of better relations between capital 
and labor, and of the growing movement 
within the Church which is now making 
the influence of Christian principles 
widely felt in the industrial and economic 
field? As these great currents of the 
world’s life go sweeping on, do students 
really understand their profound signifi- 
cance for our modern life? 

At the beginning of this vacation period, 
when fresh opportunities are afforded for 
worth while reading, a few suggestions 
concerning some of the most important 
recent books* that help to give us a fresh 
insight into this situation may be timely. 


On the Social Meaning of 
Christianity 

NE of the most arresting statements in 

current periodical literature is the re- 
mark of the editor of The Century, in the 
May issue, that the next great biography 
needed is one of Jesus of Nazareth by 
some writer who could vividly portray the 
significance of His life for the social life 
of the world. More important even than 
this is that all men should themselves be- 
come acquainted with Him at first hand, 
so as to let His mind enlighten theirs and 
His spirit sway their lives in their re- 
lation to their fellows. If, then, only 
one book on social questions were to be 
read this summer it ought by all means to 
be the four Gospels. The very fact that 
they have become so familiar to us is a 
special reason for coming to them as if 
we had never read them before, laying 
aside our preconceived ideas and making 
a fresh effort to discover their vital mean- 
ing for social relationships in the twentieth 
century. . 

Among the men of our day who have 
helped to reveal to us the social meaning 
of Christianity none have made a greater 
contribution than Walter Rauschenbusch, 
whose Christianity and the Social Crisis 
was for thousands the beginning of a new 
discovery of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Through it they gained a new 
conception of Christianity as a great moral 
dynamic that would gradually transform 
the world into a society so organized 
around Jesus’ principle of human brother- 
hood that it could truly be called the 
Kingdom of God. It would be better, 
however, to start with one of Professor 
Rauschenbusch’s simpler books—the last, 
if I mistake not, which came from his pen 
before his death—the Social Principles of 
Jesus which, arranged for daily Bible 
study, brings home in a new way the great 
convictions of Jesus about the social duties 
of men and leaves the reader confronted 


* Any of the volumes here mentioned may be 
purchased through Association Press. 


of Churches of Christ in America 


with the question as to what this is to 
mean for his own life. 

Along with Professor Rauschenbusch’s 
little book one ought to read another 
recent interpretation of Christian disciple- 
ship—Dr. A. Herbert Gray’s The Chris- 
tian Adventure. Few men have succeeded 
better in making “the man in the street” 
really see “what Christianity is all about” 
than this army chaplain, who at the battle 
front gained fresh insight into the needs 
of men and the power in the Christian re- 
ligion to meet them. No one can go away 
from this volume with any excuse for 
continuing to think of the Kingdom of 
God as only something to come after death 
in a realm beyond the sky. He cannot 
help seeing that in the Gospel of Christ, 
with its new motive of service as the basis 
of all living, is the one hope of solving 
all the problems that civilization faces to- 
day. 


On the Application of Christian 
Principles to Industry 


UT, to be more concrete, what do 
Christian principles mean for our in- 
dustrial life? Fortunately we may go for 
help to a volume which appeared but a few 
months ago and which represents not an 
individual’s opinion but the consensus of a 
group of the most thoughtful men in the 
American Church, brought together by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America to study the problems 
confronting the Church after the war. 
The volume is entitled The Church and 
Industrial Reconstruction. It undertakes 
to do something hardly done before, name- 
ly, to begin by asking what are the Chris- 
tian principles and what would be involved 
in their consistent application to our mod- 
ern industrial life. It then studies step 
by step our whole industrial order in the 
light of these principles, suggests ways 
in which the un-Christian aspects of the 
present order can be brought under the 
control of the Christian ideal, and points 
out what Christian men and women and 
the Church as a whole can do to achieve 
this end. 

But is the Church actually letting its 
voice be heard on this difficult question? 
Many critics say the Church is asleep, not 
even realizing the challenge which con- 
fronts it. One who thinks so ought to 
read Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin’s A More 
Christian Industrial Order. Then let him 
realize that these chapters, dealing with 
Christians as producers, consumers, own- 
ers, investors, employers and employees, 
were not written as pleasant essays to be 
read by “intellectuals” but were actually 
preached as sermons from one of the great 
metropolitan pulpits of the country. 


On the Human Side of Economic 
Questions 
[* one has not realized that every in- 
dustrial and economic problem is at heart 
a human question in which is wrapped up 


the destiny of millions of men, a whole 
new point of view will come to him when 
he reads “What's on the Worker's Mind” 
by Whiting Williams. This is the story 
of a young man_ who, having been 
vice-president of a steel concern, donned 
overalls, left home and went into the steel 
mills to learn what being a day laborer is 
like. He found out how it feels to work 
twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 
at a treadmill of deadening tasks with no 
opportunity of seeing the meaning or pur- 
pose of his work. He discovered also 
what it meant to be without a job weeks 
at a time through no fault of his own and 
came to understand in some measure the 
blighted -hopes and crushed ambitions for 
a better life that unemployment involves 
for millions of men. It is a narrative that 
makes one’s heart beat with larger sym- 
pathies as he realizes what industrial prob- 
lems mean in terms of human life. 

If such an introduction to the workers 
gives one a fresh interest in knowing why 
they organize labor unions, what are the 
varying forms which the labor movement 
takes and what organized labor is seeking, 
read a little book which will hardly take 
you more than a single evening, F. Ernest 
Johnson’s The New Spirit in Industry. 
If, then, you want to know the meaning 
of the much talked of, but too little under- 
stood, social discontent, make the acquaint 
ance of Ray Stannard Baker’s The New 
Industrial Unrest. Certainly you will not 
go on in the superficial notion that the cur- 
rent unrest is due simply to agitators, and 
will come to see that what is needed is not 
to get rid of the agitators but of the causes 
of agitation. Mr. Baker’s description of 
what is being done by progressive em- 
ployers to bring about better industrial re 
lations by making possible an increasing 
share in the management on the part of 
the workers, and his conviction of the 
potential power of the Christian Church, 
open up a great vista of hope. 

Finally, as a last adventure for the sum- 
mer, when you are ready for something 
harder but even more rewarding, spend a 
few afternoons with R. H. Tawney, the 
brilliant young English economist who in 
The Acqusitive Society discusses economic 
questions with a background and point of 
view that is thoroughly Christian from 
beginning to end. If you have studied the 
classical economists you will find it re- 
freshing to find here one of the most fer- 
tile thinkers of the present day in this field, 
who is convinced beyond any question that 
self interest cannot afford a foundation for 
a healthy economic order and that our 
economic well-being for the future depends 
upon our organizing all our industrial and 
business life around the principle of 
service—which lies at the very heart of 
Christianity. 


The Best Thing We Have 
Heard This Month 


OUNGSTOWN (Ohio) has been vis- 

ited this year by twelve itinerant col 
lege musical clubs. In every case but one 
these clubs have utilized the lunch hour to 
visit factories where they sang to hundreds 
of workers, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
the CHRISTIAN'S 


QUESTIONS from 
POINT of VIEW 


By J. LOVELL MURRAY 


S )MIE people are so furiously in earnest 
7 about their periods of recreation that 
they find as little leisure then for read 
ng as in the longer stretches of work 
Rut for most of us one of the main rea- 
sons why vacation weeks are welcome is 
hecause they promise a better chance to 
read than is allowed by the stern push of 
the working year. 

Every one of us has in mind one or 
more books that are to be covered with- 
out fail this summer. Probably, though, 
we are open to suggestions for further 
reading. The purpose of this brief article 
is to recommend a few titles that have to 
do with the international questions of the 
day as viewed from the Christian’s view- 
point, 


EFORE naming any books we wish to 
emphasize the keeping 
pretty close to the best periodicals, particu- 
larly those whose field is distinctly that of 
world interests. One should read not only 
the summer issues but also, if possible, 
recent files of such magazines as The 
International Review of Missions, Asia, 
Trans-Pacific, Inter-America, The Student 
World, The Moslem World, The Near 
East and The Missionary Review of the 
i vid. 


necessity of 


a ING recent books* dealing with world 
4 problems in the broad, one of the most 
thought-provoking is Stoddard’s The Ris 
ing Tide of Color Against World Su- 
premacy, which takes the ground that the 
brown and yellow and black races are de- 
veloping a common and more or less inter- 
related animus against the white ruling 
races. Sherwood Eddy in Everybody's 
W orld, nation after 
furnishes one of the best treatments of 
the new 


surveying 


world order whose foundations 
are being laid in these solemn days. It 
is vividly interesting. In The Kingdom 
and the Nations, Eric North puts Latin 
\merica, the Near East and the leading 
countries of Asia under review, pleading 
for a better understanding of the peoples 
involved and a treatment of them that is 
at once Christian and statesmanlike. Mur 
ray’s World Friendship, Inc. takes the 
reader down the various avenues along 
which the Christian West is dealing with 
the problems and needs of the backward 
peoples of the world, dwelling more par 
ticularly on some of the newer develop 
ments 


W HEN one reaches the realm of biog 
raphy, one hesitates to single out the 
latest of such publications, since the great 
classics on the lives of Christian world serv 
classics on the lives of Christian world ser 
vants are perennially new. Livingstone, 
( oillard, Mary Slessor, Robert Clark, Isa 
bella Thoburn, Verbeck, Dr. Pennell, Dr. 
loseph Cochran, D. M. Thornton, Under- 
wood, Hamlin, Keith, Falconer, Dr. Ken 
neth McKenzie, the Mateers, to mention 


\r f the titles mentioned may be pur 
| through Association Press, New York 


nation,~ 


only a few, have a claim that does not 
grow less from year to year. But in recent 
months there have appeared two new biog- 
raphies which have a special interest for 
college men. One of these is Reminiscences 
of Daniel Bliss, written by his son. Dr. Bliss 
was the founder of the famous Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut to which he 
devoted sixty years of unsparing and con- 
structive effort and through which he in- 
fluenced profoundly the countries of the 
Near East. The other deals with the life 
of a young American physician, Dr. John 
Anderson, well known to recent genera- 
tions of Southern college men, whose brief 
period of service in China was recently 
cut short. His was a rare personality 
with which it is a privilege to become 
acquainted through Gordon Poteat’s sym- 
pathetic biography A Greatheart of the 
South. 


*T*HE interests of various readers will in- 

cline them to the literature of individ- 
ual countries. It would be difficult to find a 
more charming volume than Letters from 
China and Japan, by Professor John 
Dewey and Olive Chipman Dewey. The 
Rebirth of Korea is a very convincing 
statement by Hugh Heung-wo Cynn, a 
native Korean, on the reawakening of his 
people. George Gleason has given us in 
What Shall I Think of Japan? a book that 
will both inform us and set us to thinking. 
The Near East: Cross-roads of the World, 
by W. H. Hall, presents a reliable picture 
of the countries of the Levant as the war 
has left them. The million and a half 
Mexicans living in the United States are 
described in Jay S. Stowell’s The Near 
Side of the Mexican Question. As for 
India, one can gain an understanding of 
her pressing educational problems through 
the reading of Professor D. J. Fleming's 
new book, Schools with a Message in 
India, It is authentic and vivid as the 
result of his recent tour of investigation 
in India. 


HE little-known land of Thibet, “the 

forbidden Kingdom,” has just opened 
its doors sufficiently to admit one Christian 
worker from the West, an American doc- 
tor. While preparing for his expedition 
to Lhassa, Dr. Shelton has found time to 
write out his thrilling experiences in a 
volume, Pioneering in Thibet, which Stu- 
dent Volunteers and others will be eager 
to read. 


hie ALLY, we may mention two books 
dealing with non-Christian religions,— 
K. J. Saunders’ Gotama Buddha, a sympa- 
thetic examination of the life and spirit of 
the founder of one of the greatest of living 
faiths, and Tutors Unto Christ, in which 
Principal Garvie gives a brief but clear 
examination of the religions of the world 
in their relation to Christianity. The lat- 
ter volume was prepared mainly for the 
use of prospective missionaries, but is de- 
serving of a much wider audience. 


The Church and the 
Social Creed 


“MANUAL of Principles and Sug- 
4% gested Methods,” published in 1919, 
was prepared for the use of student officers, 
committeemen, advisory committees, em 
ployed secretaries and friends of the Asso- 
ciation in its work for students. Upon 
page 84, the need for social study as dif- 
ferentiated from social service is empha- 
sized and students are urged to study: (1) 
the teachings of Jesus with reference to 
the value, needs and development of all 
men; (2) the platforms of labor organiza- 
tions, societies and conservative parties 
as well as the published decisions that 
denominational and _ interdenominational 
bodies are making; (3) the various ex 
periments that earnest Christian men are 
making in social and economic fields. 

Literally hundreds of our local student 
Associations have been stressing the study 
of the social teachings of Jesus, and dur- 
ing this coming summer many of our able 
student Association leaders will spend 
time in twenty or more social and industrial 
service groups, for the purpose.of seeing 
at first hand the conditions in the social 
and industrial life of our big cities. 

During the last two or three years, vari- 
ous denominational and _ interdenomina- 
tional bodies have published a large num- 
ber of social and industrial creeds, very 
few of which have been called to the at 
tention of students. To meet this very 
real need we give here a partial list of 
important pronouncements, with the ad- 
dress from which they may be secured: 


The Principles of Social Reconstruction 
American Baptist Publication Society, 276 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Christian Principles and American Com- 
munity Life. Congregational Education 
Society, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Social Creed of The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Board of Foreign Missions, 
M. E. Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Conclusions of Twenty British Quaker Em- 
ployers “The Survey,” Nov. 23, 1918. 

The Social Task of the Church as Set Forth 
by the Lambeth Conference. Department 
of Christian Social Service, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

teport of the Board of Home Missions to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. on the Church and 
Industry. Board of Home Missions, Pres- 
byterian Church, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Social and Industrial Problems, General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Rev. J. H. Edmison, Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, 434 Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto 

Social Reconstruction. National Catholic 
Welfare Council, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Statement on Social and Industrial Life 
(Friends). Edward Evans, 304 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Report. Social Service Commission of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
Boston, Mass. 

Social Justice Program. The Central Con- 

ference of American Rabbis, Rochester, 

 &} 4 

What is a Christian Order in Industry? 
Four Official Church Pronouncements, 
Compared with the Recommendations of 
the Industrial Members Conference, 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
National Convention, 1920. Y.W.C.A., 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Detroit Convention Resolutions 
“The Social Creed of the Churches.” 
Student Department, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City, 

Reconstruction Programs: 


adopting 
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and Digest. Church Missions House, 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Christian Churches and Industrial Condi- 
tions. Department of Evangelism and 
Social Service, 518 Wesley Bldg., Toronto. 

Report of National Industrial Conference of 
Christian Representatives. Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 105 E. 22nd St., New York 
City. 

Bay Association Commission Report on In- 
dustrial Relations. First Congregational 
Church, Oakdale, Cal. 

Massachusetts Federation of Churches. A 
Statement of Principles by the Committee 
on Industrial Relations, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

The Social Creed of the Churches. Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. (This book is issued by the 
Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook. It is probably the most fearless 
and thoroughgoing statement that rep- 
resentatives of the Church have yet 
issued.) 


A Student's Note Book 


Few foreign students who have come 
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to this country have made as great an 
impression as Dr. V. R. Karmarker, whose 
tragic death was reported several months 
ago from Pittsburgh. After coming to 
this country from the University of Bom 
bay, he and Mrs. Karmarker pursued their 
medical studies at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His death was due to his un- 
reserved consecration to the needs of pa- 
tients in the hospital where he was as- 
signed during an epidemic of influenza. 
\ fund has been started by Dr. Kar- 
marker’s friends to perpetuate his memory 
and to be used to help Indian Christian 
students who are striving to get an educa- 
tion in this country. Contributions, large 
or small, will be welcomed by Mr. B. E. 
Cornelius, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
“Hindustan Christian Student,” Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


* * * 


\ visitor whom we shall greatly we! 
come is A, G. Pite of Trinity Collexe 
Cambridge. We understand that Mr. Pite 
is to become one of the traveling secre 
taries of the British Student Movemen‘ 
It is hoped that he will be able to visit 
several of our colleges and also take par 
in one or two of the summer conferences 


+ * * 

On April 15 there died in Claremont, 
California, a great Christian in the per 
son of Henry Kingman, Pastor Emeritus 
of the Pomona College Church. Prob- 
ably few of the many who have been 
stirred by Dr. Kingman’s books, the latest 
of which, “Building on Rock,” has had a 
wide reading, knew much of him per- 
sonally. Compelled twenty-five years ago 
to return from mission work in China be- 
cause of a complete break in health, he 
soon found a highly fruitful service as 
pastor of the college community church 

the only church of the community— 
where representatives of more than a score 
of different denominations worshipped 
and worked together under his leader- 
ship until 1917, when increasing weakness 
compelled him to resign as active pastor. 
One of the frailest of men during the years 
of his service in California, he was a 
tower of strength and encouragement to 
numberless young men and women. 


EDITORIALS 


The Closing Year 


T is no easy thing to compress within the 

confines of a generalization a criticism 
of a year’s history of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. Yet there are many who 
will not hesitate to say that it has been 
the best year since 1915. There is not the 
least doubt that colleges may be found 
aplenty where it could be dolefully said: 
“The Association is dead here.” This is 
only to say aloud what we all have known 
every other year, that it is strangely pos- 
sible for a group of students and pro- 
fessors to live under the same roof and 
be so occupied with materialistic ends that 
the feeble zeal of a spiritually minded 
minority finds no corporate expression and 
Hickers out. 

Quite a different story can be told of 
most colleges this past year. More earnest 
men whom we may call disciples, helped 
along by more teachers, whom we may call 
disciples too, have been banded together to 
redeem the colleges. This we call a college 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Evi- 
dence has not been far to seek that many 
groups in many colleges, and the individ- 
uals that compose them, need redeeming. 
College men are needy men in America to- 
day. There has been outbreaking sin; 
there has been far more subtle, and there- 
iore perilous pride, hypocrisy, provincial- 
ism and selfishness. All this has been rec- 
ognized—and attacked. In many colleges 
the words Cabinet, Friendship Council, 
and Bible groups, have come to have the 
vital meanings that they had before the 
War. This is cause for profound thanks- 
giving and hope. 

These considerations give added signifi- 
cance to the forthcoming series of summer 
conferences. We need to pray for 
qauickened imaginations to see the unlimited 
possibilities in these great intercollegiate 
gatherings this year. Dr. Mott has often 
said that it pays to take advantage of a 
rising tide. A rising tide of trained student 
leadership is just what we are seeing. 
What could not be accomplished in the 
coileges, in the nation, and in service for 
a tragically needy world, in these confer- 
ences this year! These 3,000 delegates, 
paying the price of Christ’s empowering, 
could literally turn the world upside down. 
The world has yet to see what revolution- 
ary changes within the colleges and with- 
out could be accomplished by a student 
conference entirely surrendered to the will 
of God! The conferences should be the 
unmistakable climax of this year’s work 
and the unquestioned assurance of far 
greater victories ahead. 


Retreats to Stronger Positions 


URING the war we became familiar 

with “strategic retreats to stronger 
positions.” In the work of the Christian 
Association we have learned that “retreats” 
do invariably lead to stronger and more 
effective work. Such meetings in the 
autumn a day or more before the opening 
of the fall term can and should be held in 
the great majority of college Associations. 
Usually it is much better to meet away 
from the campus in order to be free from 
distractions. In any case, it is of the ut- 


most importance that at least every com- 
mittee chairman and all who are carry- 
ing responsibility as Bible class leaders 
should take time to review plans alread) 
made, re-examine the opportunities for 
aggressive work and for unhurried fel- 
lowship and prayer. 

Such fall conferences of workers or 
“retreats” will repay many-fold all the 
time and energy necessary to make them 
possible, not only for large Associations 
but equally for those having no salaried 
secretary. The following statement of 
one Association president is true of the 
experience of many: 

‘ 

Last spring when our State Student Sec- 
retary spoke of a “retreat’”’ for the cabinet, 
such a thing seemed impossible. It took 
the inspiration of Lake Geneva to drive 
away that impossibility. Eight of our men 
were at Lake Geneva and there on that 
last Sunday afternoon we decided to have 
a fall “retreat” of the cabinet. As to my 
personal opinion of the ‘retreat’ I cannot 
say too much for it. The particular kind 
of contact that I had with the fellows there 
will never cease to be a source of strength 
and inspiration for the work. Never before 
had I the privilege of associating with men 
as sincere as these. I can also say that 
I never had such a lively time as with 
these fellows on the ‘‘retreat.”” I consider 
this and the Lake Geneva Conference two 
high water marks for real practical work 
in the Association. 


NEWS and VIEWS 


On May 2 a meeting 
was held in St. Paul's 
Methodist Church, Chi- 
cago, to discuss the re- 
ligious needs of the stu- 
dents in the six professional schools 
surrounding the County Hospital. Three 
laymen were present, five secretaries, eight 
pastors and church workers, and nine fac- 
ulty men including several heads of de- 
partments. Among the pastors were the 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church Ex- 
tension Board and the District Superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Church. 

The sentiment advanced by several, and 
to which all agreed, was something like 
this: 

In professional schools there is no college 
or class loyalty of any strength to which to 
appeal. The student group does not cohere 
The student has no decent place to live or 
to obtain good food, or good recreation 
The first approach is a personal one. A 
dance hall in the community is opened 
solely upon confidence that students will 
support it. Green country boys, good as 
gold, cannot stand up against such influ- 
ences. 

The men in these schools cannot wait 
till after graduation for the solution of 
their greatest problem. The new building 
planned by the Association for students 
must be provided quickly, that the churches 
may have a clearing house for the work 
which they must do. lKible study classes 
which appeal to students, sermons suited 
to their requirements, social life of the 
right sort, will begin to supply what now 
is wholly lacking. 

A Continuation Committee was ap 
pointed to study means of meeting such 
needs and to cooperate in church and build 
ing plans. 

In certain other sections, too, there has 
been a tide of interest in the work among 
graduate students. It is a field that too 
often is overlooked. The most evident 


Awakening to 
the Need of 
Professional 
Students 
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all is 
This 
easier than 


pressure upon us for work among 
work is not 
work among profes- 
It is to be hoped that in 
the months ahead there may be many more 


things 


undergraduates 
but it 1s 
sional 


easy, 
students 


to encourage us from this import- 
section of the student field. Why 
not the work in medical schools 
and law schools equal the good work being 
carried forward in many engineering 

And the immediate future should 
in the teachers’ colleges, a growth 
in the work commensurate with the press- 


alt 
should 


» 4 hools 


also see, 
ing need 


and we are having a Bible class be 
tween tattoo and taps.” 
What have we here? 


Some innovation in col- 


Betuven Tattoo legiate competition? Or 
and Taps is this “between” rela- 

tionship just another of 
the classic suspensions like that between 


well-known 
deep blue sea? 


a certain potentate and the 
Pursuing the letter to its 
close reveals its writer as a cadet in one 
of the military academies of the South- 
west. \ light! An American 
Legionaire kindly furnishes a definition of 
“tattoo” have it all. The Asso- 
ciation at Missouri Military Academy has 
a Bible each barracks, meeting 
one evening a week, just after the “call 
to quarters.” 


ray of 
and we 


class in 


This is a report from one of the young- 


est student Associations in the United 
States and which might be truly char- 
acterized as a genuine student uprising. 


lhe cadets, with friendly cooperation (not 
direction) from the faculty, are steadily 
raising the whole moral and religious tone 
school. “Cussing,” gambling, shady 
stories, and the like, are on the decrease 
around the barracks, and is able to 
already taking their place Bible 
classes, prayer groups, and fellows keep- 
ing the Morning Watch—a positive Chris- 
tian tradition for that whole institution is 
in the mould 

This student “uprising” will undoubtedly 
spread to the other military 
the southwest 


ot the 


one 


see 


schools of 
There is a keen conscious- 


ness and rivalry between them. Missouri 


Military Academy has one of the most 
powerful wireless stations west of the 
Mississippi. The news will travel! 


\ 7 E must now learn to say Dr. Murray. 

At its recent annual convocation 
Knox College, the Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical College of the University of Toronto, 
conferred upon J. Lovell Murray, Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity for “literary ability of a very 
high order and for his contribution to the 
life of the Church.” Very few such de- 
grees are given by Knox College and we 


know of no active leader in the student 
eld to whom the honor could more fit- 
tingly come than to Doctor Murray. 


ROFESSOR CLARENCE JOHNSON 
of Colby and recently of Brown, who 
has been making a survey of the City of 
Constantinople, has accepted a position as 
Professor of Col 
that next academic 


Sociology in Roberts 


lege in city, for the 


year 
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A Year of Work at 


University of Texas 


HE students of the University of 
Texas are gradually returning to pre- 
conditions. For the first time this 
year we have a student body at which 
the Association has had a_ three-year 
chance. We have just elected Association 
officers, men who have been on the cabinet 
two successive years. This is the first 
time this has been done since 1917. 

\t the opening of school last fall we 
started off at a very respectable gait with 
our work for new students. We had a 
good committee which lived through about 
a week of train meeting and house hunt- 
ing. We did well with the fellows who 
had to find profitable employment as a 
means of staying in school. Our present 
records indicate that we will not in this 
respect fall behind our last year’s high 
record of $35,000.00 in work for over one 
hundred and twenty-five men. Then, too, 
our meeting for first-year men under the 
efficient leadership of our state secretary, 
L. A. Coulter, netted three Christian 
decisions and six reconsecrations of life 
and purpose, and also a small group who 
pledged themselves to try to win at least 
one fellow student to Christ during the 
school year. 

We did a fairly good piece of work on 
our mission education and study program. 
We discovered one fellow with patience, 
conscience, and originality, who has pro- 
duced two original and attractive posters 
weekly on the work of the Associations 
and churches for non-Christian people. 

We have, with no flattering degree of 
success, tried to assemble small groups of 
men in the homes of interested faculty and 
church men to discuss informally the mis- 
sionary problem, obligation, and 
tunity. 

Our budget for the current year carries 
an item of $1,750 from the students for 
missions, and $500 from the general 
budget. We expect to pay most of this. 
Somehow we have trouble in attaining an 
enviable batting average on collection of 
student pledges. 

Our Bible study program was fair, but 
not discouraging because we know we can 
do this in a great way if we can only get 
enough power behind it. Some of our 
classes are being taught by the Association 
secretaries and faculty people, and some 
by student leaders. Our limit to the num- 
ber of classes we can organize is set by 
the number of efficient teachers we can 
enlist. 

Late in October we gave a week to the 
financial program. Our expected gifts 
from students amounted to $8,062.25, and 
from faculty $1,500.25. On this campaign 
we went lame. The students pledged 
$6,428.50, the faculty $1,162.25. Our ma- 
chine broke down before we reached the 
outside limits of the student body and fac- 
ulty—and we never found a mechanic who 
could get us on the road again. We spent 
about three weeks trying to get the thing 
to go, but failed. This has been the most 
depressing experience of the year’s pro- 
gram to date. It cast its shadow over us 
until after the Christmas holidays. 

Since Christmas we have gotten our sec- 
ond wind and have put over one of the 


war 


oppor- 


best programs in all departments, in our 
history. Our social committee put over 
a student mixer which hit the mark and 
delivered an attendance of or eight 
hundred people. Our religious work com 
mittee brought in Sherwood Eddy for 
three days. He got four hearings by about 
twenty-five hundred people each meeting 
He also met a faculty group of some fifty 
people. 

These meetings did a splendid servic 
in giving to our students and faculty a 
new sense of Christianity’s responsibility 
and opportunity in the great social and in 
dustrial changes in which we find our 
selves. The Eddy meetings were followed 
by the organization of a group of some 
thirty people who are studying social and 
industrial problems under expert leader 
ship. Dr. Wolfe, of the School ot 
Sociology of the University, presented to 
this group the present field of social and 
industrial reform; he was followed by 
Dr. Harry Ward, who emphasized th 
contribution which Christianity ought to 
make in the solution of these problems 
These two men were followed by four 
others, one on the open shop, one on thx 


Six 


closed shop, and then two on a construc 
tive Christian program. 

Dr. Ward's visit was followed by on 
from John Elder, representing the Student 
Volunteer Movement. His coming 
timed to follow the state convention of 
Volunteers, to which we had sent thirty 
two people. We are adding to our Volun 
teer Band during the year good whole 
some material. 

This sketch would not be complete with 
out a word about our effort in behalf of 
the starving people of Europe and West 
ern Asia. While this was a student under 
taking, it was led by the man 
just been elected president of the 
ciation for 1921-22, and served 
on the cabinet for two About 
$4,200 was secured in pledges, and $60 
and $2,542.17 respectively have been sen 
to the Armenian Relief and the Hoover 
Fund 


Was 


who ha 
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who has 


vears. 


T. W. Currie, 


University of Texas 


A Christian Character 
Club 


At the School of Engineering, Mil 
waukee, the C. C. C. (Christian Character 
Club) meets each Sunday morning for 
discussion of daily problems and how they 
should be met according to the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. 

The club has three grades of member 
ship: Inner Circle; Outer Circle; Alumni 

Members of the Inner Circle are thos« 
who are in daily communion with God 
through prayer, who strive to keep their 
relationship with God and man clear and 
clean, and who a keen interest 1 
bringing to others a clearer vision of th 
Christ. 

Members of the Outer Circle are thos: 
who are eager to learn more about Jesus 
and who prepare themselves to enter the 
Inner Circle when, with the help of God 
they are able to qualify. 


have 


Alumni members are those who wer: 
formerly students and members of the 
ce Sa: €. 
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New En gland Events 


HE Officers’ Training Conference for 

New England colleges was held at 
Brown University, Providence, R. L., the 
week-end of April 29-May 1. Twenty col- 
leges were represented by sixty student 
delegates. Among the new features char- 
acterizing this conference were: 

(1) Twice during the conference there 
were parallel meetings in which special 
phases of the student Association program 
were covered. This plan reduced the 
crowding of the program and at the same 
time made it possible for the conference 
to major on some of the most essential 
things, such as evangelism, Bible study, 
and missionary education. 

(2) The entire program for the con- 
ference and all of the arrangements in 
connection with the securing of delega- 
tions were in the hands of the Executive 
Committee of the New England Intercol- 
legiate Council. This committee is made 
up of seven students. The field and state 
student secretaries acted as executive sec- 
retaries for this committee. 

(3) The conference majored on training 
and followed the discussion method. There 
were demonstration Bible study groups and 
also a demonstration of a model cabinet 
meeting. The delegates felt that both 
these features were much more effective 
than just the forum discussion would have 
been. 

(4) The old New England Intercol- 
legiate Council, which for ten years has 
been the instrument through which stud- 
ents have had a direct relationship to the 
formation of policies for the New England 
student work, was changed to the New 
England Field Council, to harmonize with 
the plan that has recently been adopted for 
the rest of the country. 

(5) One of the most eficctive features 
of the conference was the fine balance be- 
tween the deep personal religious empha- 
sis and the training features. Several men 
confessed to a new experience with Christ 
as a result of the days of conference. 


N the week-end of April 22-24, 250 

delegates from twenty-five prepara- 
tory schools and four colleges in Maine 
came together at Waterville for the an- 
nual State Student Conference. The pro- 
gram was a combination of the plan gen- 
erally followed in the state boys’ confer- 
ences and that for college Associations. 
At a decision meeting on the closing Sun- 
day fifty-three registered decisions for 
discipleship with Christ, thirty-two prom- 
ised to unite with the Church, and about 
one hundred others registered different 
forward steps in Christian decision. One 
of the most valuable parts of the con- 
ference was the chance for the individual 
preparatory school delegations to meet 
with some of the college Association 
leaders who were present and to work at 
the plans for their next year’s work. Pos- 
sibly the strongest meeting of the con- 
ference was that in which four students, 
under the leadership of Russell McGown 
of Bowdoin, spoke to the preparatory 
school delegates regarding the opportuni- 
ties for the expression of their religious life 
in connection with the college activities. 


Students of the World 


E count ourselves very fortunate to 

have as a guest in this country for 
several months P. C. Hsu, of China. Mr. 
Hsu is in training for the service of the 
Student Movement of China and has 
already had several years’ profitable ex- 
perience as student secretary in Peking. 
Among other things, he edited and pro- 
moted a periodical of Christian thought 
which was widely used to counteract the 
rationalistic movement that has been grow- 
ing in China. Arrangements are being 
made for Mr. Hsu to visit several of the 
summer conferences and training schools, 
following his term at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia. We feel like congratulating 
Arthur Rugh, as we surely congratulate 
the workers among students in China, that 
present probabilities indicate Mr. Hsu's 
early return to China. Financial difficul- 
ties of the Foreign Department have 
threatened to deplete seriously the foreign 
help in this Movement, in which the stu- 
dents of the United States are so vitally 
interested. In the meantime, there are 
welcome indications of native student 
leadership. 


6 ena is to be a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation at Hardenbroek, 
Dricbergen, The Netherlands, June 1-6. 
Dr. Mott will be present. We understand 
that Miss Leslie Blanchard, of the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A., will also 
attend. Conditions have arisen which will 
probably make impossible the attendance 
of Mr. Clark, General Secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement of Canada, 
who is the third North American member 
of the Executive Committee. A number 
of important questions will be discussed 
at this meeting of the committee, among 
which are: the future need for relief 
among European students, and the next 
meeting of the General Committee of the 
Federation. It will be recalled that at St. 
Beatenberg last summer a tentative de- 
cision was reached to have the next meet- 
ing in China, in 1922 or 1923. 


HE German Student 

Movement is showing deep 
interest in Russian students in 
Germany. Today there are 
over 1,571 of these students, 
many of them being refugees. 
The Deutches Christliche Stu- 
dentvereinigung has initiated 
a D. C. S. R. (Dienst fur 
Christus under den Studenten 
Russlands), for which Liz. 
Hans Brandenburg, one of 
the D. C. S. V. traveling sec- 
retaries, has taken special re- 
sponsibility. He has wisely 
begun work in no hasty fash- 
ion, but has called a small conference of 
German students to meet for one week 
with some Russian students, one or two of 
whom are members of the Russian Move- 
ment. The conference will study the re- 
ligious situation past and present in Rus- 
sia and amongst Russians. It will be 
held in Wernigerode, where there is a 
Bible School for Russians. There will be 
present a very good friend of the Fed- 





eration—Count Pahlen, Baron Nicolay’s 
brother-in-law. May a rich blessing rest 
on this conference and on other efforts in 
different lands to understand and serve the 
difficult Russian student situation. 


T is reported that in Czecho-Slovakia 
there are 1,000 Russian refugee stu- 
dents; in Constantinople there are 3,000, 
besides many others in the refugee and 
prison camps of Poland, Esthonia and 
Latvia. The destitution of the women 
students is especially tragic. 


REPORT is just at hand concerning 

the Fukien (China) Professional Stu- 
dents’ Conference. here were 162 dele- 
gates from thirty schools who for six 
days faced the challenge of Christ's pro- 
gram of social reform and the application 
of His principles and spirit to national and 
individual life. Dr. Chang Po-ling, a 
leading educator of China, who made so 
many friends in America two years ago, 
brought several stirring messages. 

Two delegates to the conference trav 
eled 250 miles by river boat and country 
road—a journey requiring ten days. Three 
blind boys were the delegates of the Chris 
tian Association. of a Foochow school 
which is probably the only Association in 
the world whose members are all blind. 
Six government schools had delegates at 
the conference. They are the vanguard of 
the delegates from these schools which it 
is hoped will increase in number with the 
years. 


OR the first time in the history of the 

Indian student work, men and women 
students met together at the Third Quad 
rennial General Conference of the Student 
Christian Association. That it was a suc- 
cess is vouched for by the leaders who 
say they will not easily forget the inspira 
tion of the joint evening meetings, the 
family prayer groups, and the Morning 
Watch. 


“NEW STUDENT HOUSE,” 


FORS 


The “Nya Studenthuset” of the Student 
Christian Union of Finland, at Helsing- 
fors, was completed in the summer of 
1910. It constitutes the headquarters of 
the Movement in Finland, and also con- 
tains forty-five rooms for students. Its 
erection was made possible by the united 
efforts of students and professors of the 
University and of the Technical High 
School. 
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Notes from the Field 


New England 


Brown University has had one deputa- 
tion team that has held together through- 
out the year It was formed early in the 

ir to meet one deputation engagement 
ind the men have gone out practically 

week-end ince to some rural com- 
inity near Providence 

Williams College students believe that 
ome of their best Bible study work this 

ear ha been In the forum groups ofl 

nder-classmen led by seniors Thes« 
groups have not only centered on real 
Bibl tudy but have also had associated 
with them man of the devotional features 
of the Inner Circle This plan of devotional 
Bibl tudy groups had much to do with 
the Icce of the recent evangelistic cam 

i T 

A conference on the Christian ministry 

held at Yale University April 26th 

What the Christian Ministry Means to 
Ve The Minister as a Friend,” ‘The 

\ppeal of the Ministry for the College Man 

Toda What It Means to be a Full 
Time Minister were the subjects of some 

f the addres r Ample opportunity was 

illowed for questions and discussion 


Middle Atlantic States 


A college Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion ha inized at Poly 
echnic with twenty-seven charter 
There has not 
on at R. P. IL. for at least 


Lafayette ha 


been org Rensselaer 


In 


titute, 


ember been an organiza 


five years 


College over $80 


secured 


for the Silver Bay fund as the result of an 
ippeal to the parents of students 
Owing to the very difficult employment 
situation in Philadelphia, the leaders of the 
Industrial Group that is to meet in that 
city have decided to work out their prob 
lem as follows (1) positions will be se 
cured only for men who have to work this 
immer! (2) a few men will be allowed to 
oin the group who have been out of college 
not more than ons year ind who are now 
filling industrial positions in the City of 
Philadelphia (3) a few men will be located 
in the social settlements in Philadelphia 
where they will secure only board and room 
For the remainder positions in industrial 
plant n the city will be secured It is felt 
that these methods will make the group not 
only possible but very profitable 
Princeton has continued it splendid 
deputation ervice during the past college 
ear It has sent deputations over a wide 
throughout the northern half of the 
t« of New Jersey Keach week-end 
three or four teams have gone out 
The South 
The Student Volunteer Convention held 
Anderson, 8S. C resulted n renewed 
ol the part of the \ssociation 
il th n Charleston Many re 
ot tt convention were given 
throughout the cit \ number of life work 
id re made n the different col 
lege ind prayer bands were tarted at the 
( f Charleston and at The Citadel 
ld proble Cla enrolling sixty 
ind led by member of the faculty 
} e been started at the Citadel 
Evangelistic meetings at Maryville Col 
hegre were deeply appreciated by the tu 
dent \t the last meeting of the seri« each 
of the three leaders were presented with 
ift ron the tudent is token of this 
ippre« ition 
H. F. Comer, State Secretary of Ten 
nessee, writes \t Tennessee Military In 
titute a very Pentecost transpired It was 
ough ibout by the students themselves 
i result of prayer groups organized all 
over the barracl led by student Some 
peaking was done in chapel, but the prayer 
roups did the work \t the end of the 
irth da there were only five boys out 
ot the 17 enrolled who had not taken a 
po ve tand for the Christian life 


The Association at North Carolina State 


College has helped to raise funds for the 
upport of two Serbian students who came 
to th country to complete their education 


12 


The Middlewest 


As a result of Henry Sloane 
meetings at Purdue, three faculty members 
and about thirty-five students united with 
local churches. An improved tone has 
been noticed among the students, many of 
whom say Dr. Coffin made them mat- 
ters differently 

A very impressive installation service 
for the sixteen new officers and cabinet 
members of the Association at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy was‘ greatly helped by the 
participation the Commandant, Head- 
master, Commander of the Black Horse 
Troop, Quartermaster and Surgeon of the 
\cademy Righty per cent the en- 
tire cadet corps enrolled in forty-five 
Bible groups, nineteen led by 
officers twenty-six by 


Coffin’s 


“see 


ol 


two of 
ire 
discussion 
and cadets 
During 
gospel 
have traveled 
to carry the 
ity There 
and 


the year 


teams 


just past twenty-two 
Denison University 
13,000 miles in an effort 
of aggressive Christian- 
been sixty-two public de- 
about ene hundred public re- 
consecrations More than were en- 
listed in the ‘“‘Quiet Half Hour’’ movement. 


Previous to the State Student Volunteer 
Convention, March 11-13, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College had five Volunteers: now 
they have nin \ Volunteer Band has 
been organized 


the Student 

Association, with the aid 
Branch, entertained at dinner 
students studying in Cleveland 
Forty students and faculty, 
nine nationalities, were in 
tendance One the results of the dinner 
was the preliminary toward the 
ganization Cosmopolitan Club 


The published weekly 
the University lowa devoted the 
of March 10th complete outline 
ligious life 
students 
with interesting concerning the 
of the different organizations serving 
religious interests of the students, 
is statistics concerning the affiliation and 
church attendance students The sta- 
tistics the percentage church 
increased during the last 
seventy-five per cent 
church members and 
indicated a definite 
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REMARKABLE 
SEVENTY-FIVE 
MENTS OF THE 


FOR ITS SIZE 


UNIVERSITY, 


THE BUFFALO UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION HAS 
AND FOR 
TO EIGHTY MEN, FROM PRACTICALLY ALL 
ATTEND REGULARLY 


The entire report of the retiring presi- 


dent of the University of Chicago Associa- 
tion was printed in the “Daily Maroon.” 
This report, which was read as a part of 
the installation banquet for new officers, 


gave a splendid survey of a successful year. 

At the Officers’ 
South Dakota and 
lution was passed to assume responsibility 
on the part of the student Associations for 
one-half of the budget of the state and 
International Committees for that region. 
The conference quota for each 
Association for subscriptions to Student 
Edition of Association Men for its leaders 


The Southwest 


A Christian Hawaiian Japanese 
at the University of Missouri 
Bible class of twelve foreign 


Training Conference of 


North Dakota a 


reso- 


also set a 


student 
maintains a 
students, most 


of them non-Christians 

Arkansas students are not letting the 
high cost of railroad fares keep them 
away from the Hollister Conference. Hen- 
derson-Brown, Hendrix College, Arkansas 
State Normal and College of Ozark dele- 
gations will hike a distance of more than 
thirty miles 

The Rocky Mountain States 

The Goal of $1,000 set by Washburn for 
the support of the work of John Nipps in 
China, was passed by nearly $500. 

An eleventh hour April blizzard shut 
off access to the mountains among 
which the Colorado and Wyoming Spring 
Officers’ Training Conference was sched- 
uled to meet, but did not prevent a 
successful meeting in Denver. Colorado 


and Wyoming have joined hands, and here- 
after will arrange student gatherings on 
an interstate basis 

At the University of Wyoming mor: 
than fifty students are engaged in com- 
munity service as an outgrowth of the visit 
of Fred Rindge 

The Pacific Coast 

Stanford University is meeting with 
marked success in the twice-a-month lec- 
ture forur \ttendance has been from 75 
to 400 

The California Institute of Technology 
Association recently had a dinner confer- 
ence with twenty-five selected leaders 
“Tech” is having a series of weekly talks 
on great religions 

Last Reports from the University of 
California show $5,800 given for the work 
of Roy Service in West China. 
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A WEEKLY MEETING WHICH IS 
ITS REPRESENTATIVE ATTENDANCE 
THE SEVEN DEPART 


AT THE CLOSING MEETING 


FOR THIS YEAR 150 WERE PRESENT 
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